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"CONISTON" 

REVIEWED BY HAMILTON W. MABIE. 



Beading " Coniston "* is very like spending a week in a remote 
New England village, stopping one's newspaper and keeping away 
from the post-office. There is so much going to and fro in the 
world, there is such a mass of foreign news every morning, there 
are so many strange faces in the streets and so many unfamiliar 
names on the signs, that we often forget the older America and 
lose sight of the fact that there were once upon a time com- 
munities of " Americans " in Richard Grant White's definition of 
that word — those whose ancestors came here before the Revolu- 
tion. It is better, on the whole, to have the outlook and breadth 
of sympathy of citizens of the world; but it is very pleasant to 
live in a place where you know everybody and everybody knows 
you, and your grandfathers had the same acquaintance with one 
another in their day. 

Coniston was a community of this sort. It was made up of 
men and women who were descended from English-speaking 
ancestors; they had been neighbors for generations; they knew 
about Paris and Vienna only by report, and the reports were 
very unfavorable to the moral tone of those cities; they had no 
Maeterlinck to perplex nor George Bernard Shaw to confuse 
them; they were not troubled by psychology, and the fog of 
Oriental religions had not descended upon them. Around the 
centres of village life — the store, the post-office and the church — 
the tide of life ebbed and flowed with the quiet motion of in- 
land waters; the tumult of the sea was afar. There were great 
hills, and there was that reach of sky which no New England 
community lacked; and there was an abundance of human nature. 
The word " American " means a good deal more than it did even 
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a generation ago, and a deeper and wider meaning will be 
read into it thirty years hence; but Coniston was a very pleasant 
place because there the word had its old meaning. There are still 
such places North and South ; and, when the novelist who under- 
stands his business begins work in one of these communities, 
he stands in small need of foreign capital. 

Mr. Churchill has always had a decided bent toward what 
may be called "Americanism"; that is to say, toward those 
movements in public life which have expressed distinctively 
American impulses, and those types of character which are the 
products of our soil and conditions. He has an instinctive feel- 
ing for the underlying and definitive forces in the country ; and it 
is no assumption to say that he carries the map of the continent 
in his imagination and his memory. It is easy to find flaws in 
the construction and style of " The Crossing " and " The Crisis " ; 
they would gain by condensation and by greater sensitiveness to 
diction; but no one can read them with an open mind and fail to 
recognize the presence of the historical imagination on an un- 
usual scale, and the power of treating incidents of national sig- 
nificance in a dramatic way. 

In these stories of national scope there is, in places, a lack of 
sharp individualization; the stage dwarfs the actors. In " Conis- 
ton," on the other hand, there is close, detailed and exact defini- 
tion of personality; by localizing his story Mr. Churchill has 
gained in concentration, sharpness of outline, convincing clear- 
ness of characterization. Without changing his style he has given 
it a shorter focus, and by narrowing the field of vision brought 
his figures more distinctly before the eye. " Coniston " is as 
definitely an American story as " The Crossing " or " The Crisis," 
but it is a cabinet study as contrasted with a picture for the 
gallery; a local, rather than a continental, interpretation of 
the American spirit. 

This explains the pleasant feeling of intimacy with the peo- 
ple which soon overtakes the reader of " Coniston " ; the sense 
of dealing with real folk and not with dummies or caricatures. 
It is so easy to exaggerate the humorous side of rustic life that 
a good deal of very clever drawing of rural subjects is vitiated by 
overemphasis of shading. In " Coniston," on the other hand, 
there is no lack of humor, but there is that human sympathy with- 
out which humor distorts and corrodes. Any one who knows the 
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village store will recognize the loungers who exchange opinions 
and touch one another's weaknesses with awkward but well- 
directed witticism at that ancient exchange of gossip and other 
less interesting commodities. The loose-jointed talk which goes 
on among people who know so much about one another that a 
fund of common knowledge may be assumed, the raking fore and 
aft in which friends alone feel at liberty to indulge, the sly 
approach of which the victim remains unconscious and the 
guffaws with which the success of the well-worn device is greeted, 
— how admirably Mr. Churchill renders these facts of village life; 
and with what vividness he draws the features and gestures and 
reproduces the accent of the members of the informal club which 
regards itself as the arbiter of local affairs ! 

Of this old-time American rural village life Jethro Bass, 
the central figure and responsible but eminently likable 
hero of " Coniston," is the impersonation. The college-bred 
minister and squire represent its aristocratic tradition; 
Jethro Bass is the child of its democratic conditions. 
Without education, capital, influence or experience, but with 
ample resources of pluck, persistence, shrewd knowledge of men, 
native sagacity and a humor that is as directly a product of the 
soil as its crops, this self-made politician, who never made a 
speech nor lost his guileless innocency of manner, becomes the 
master of a State, and deals on even terms with the heads of great 
railroad systems. His deceptive stutter, deep-going rusticity and 
beguiling simplicity make him the object, but never the victim, 
of the schemes of more sophisticated but far less subtle persons 
than he; while his habit of winning without showing his cards, 
Ms original and individual humor, and his loyalty to persons if 
not to principles, make him a companion of whose methods it is 
impossible to approve, but who never for an instant becomes un- 
interesting or ceases to appeal to our sympathies. So much 
human nature has rarely been put into one person as Mr. 
Churchill has put into this old-fashioned country "boss," and 
reformers will do well to study this exponent of the Andrew 
Jackson conception of politics. In human interest, closeness of 
characterization and thoroughness of construction, Mr. Churchill 
has made a great gain in " Coniston " ; a fresh, original and 
refreshing story of native American quality and spirit. 
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